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Some time ago, the grand-daughter of one of my friends, asked her 
Grandmother to tell about the things she did when she was a little girl. Was 
it true there was no TV, Girl Scouts, movies and did people really ride in 
carriages pulled by horses? So it occured to me that the things taken for 
granted in my childhood might be of interest to present-day children who, in 
turn, will have as many incredible things to relate to their outer-space 
travelling grand children. 

I was born in my great-grandfather's house at 12 East Second Street, 
Alton. That is now 12 East Broadway, just east of Market Street. Next door 
was a three storey house which had been built by my great-uncle and his wife. 
The first floor was Doctor Hez Williams office and he and my Aunt Nonie lived 
in the two upper floors. Uncle Hez died soon after serving in the Civil War 
so I never knew him, but the house continued to be a doctor's office occupied 
by two generations of Haskells - the younger being my "Uncle Doctor." The 
two houses were separated by an alley which I remember especially as the place 
for Fourth of July fire crackers. When I was graduated from torpedos, my 
Father put an empty spool on the end of a stick and a small fire cracker was 
inserted in the hole, then lighted (at arm's length), by "punk." Finis Hindle 
was for many years the caretaker for Dr. Haskell and must have taken excellent 
care of the small side yard, since, when he was watering the grass on summer 
evenings, we played a game with him, offering him a leaf and daring him to 
turn the hose on us, by saying "I give you a leaf." It never occured to me 
that it might have meant "I give you leave." 

The front door of our house opened onto a small stoop, several steps 
above the sidewalk and having a wrought iron railing. This gave room for 
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several folding chairs and was a favorite place to sit on summer evenings. 
Unlike the present time, we often had visitors and knew many of the passersby 
to speak to. When the iron railing remained hot in the evening, we had had 

a really hot summer day! The living room ell had a narrow front porch, set 
back from the street behind a small front yard with a picket fence. I was 

a very popular child on circus days when the parade rumbled and tooted by. 
Occasionally Uncle Tom's Cabin had a parade and we looked with awe at the little 
girl who would be Eva. A very narrow strip of grass and a brick walk led to 
the back yard which was separated from the next house by a very high wooden 
fence covered with hop vines. At the end of the yard was what must have been 
a stable but in my day was just a fine large shed in which to play. 

Some other very early impressions of Second Street are of the horse- 
pulled "drays,"' two wheeled wagons, the backs of which were much lower than 
the front - I suppose so they could be loaded more easily. Just once, I 
recall being held up to the front window to see a torch-light parade. Wish 
I knew what political campaign it was celebrating. Then there was the ice 
wagon from which small pieces of ice could be obtained and held in a grubby 
handkerchief while being sucked. I never heard of anyone getting a germ from 
the proceeding! An occasional drove of pigs was driven from a boat to the 
slaughter house, always heralded by much squeeling! 

Our living room ell had a good sized porch enclosed on three sides 
and was ideal for playing in bad weather. Inside, the usual arrangement in 
New England houses was carried out - parlor, back parlor, back entry, dining 
room, kitchen, back kitchen and wood shed, then up a few steps and across a 
Open space, to the only toilet. To be sure, a small room off the living room 


was always called the bathroom, but so far as I can remember, it never contained 


even a bowl and pitcher to justify the name. Upstairs were three bedrooms 
and a small one which, when I was quite small, became the family bathroom. 

On beyond the back stairs was a small, sloping-roofed room where the two fine 
"sirls" (not maids) slept. There was Ellen, a wonderful Irish girl, and 
Sophie, an equally fine German one. Both married well and have college- 
educated children and grandchildren. 

My first memories may well be mixed with what I have been told, but I 
do distinctly remember taking a bath in what was called a "hat-tub." It was 
made of tin, in the shape of a large, broad-brimmed hat turned upside down. 

I imagine it was meant to be used as a foot tub, with the bather sitting on the 
brim, but I was small enough to curl up in the up-turned crown. All this was 
in my parents’ room which was heated by a stove surrounded by a wire guard. 

My first bed (after an elaborate swinging cradle which had been my Mother's) 
was a trundle bed kept under the big bed until needed when the legs were unfolded 
to bring it up to a normal height. The next bed which I remember distinctly, 
was a high sided white iron one which supported a rail high enough to hold 
mosquito net. Yes, my parents' bed in summer boasted a mosquito net exactly 
like a huge umbrella, and, for pure discomfort, you should try to sleep with 
just one mosquito inside the net! A dozen, outside, are not nearly so bad. 
There were no sprays, tho perhaps a little bunch of pennyroyal, but mostly, 
just a fly swatter, before sleep could come. 

Speaking of heat and cold, the living room was always pleasant with its 
cool matting in the summer and a continual fire in the open Franklin stove in 
the winter. I well remember warming my stockinged feet while tracing the 
raised letters "Buck's Oriental" on its hearth. In his effort to be hospitible, 
my Father seemed always to be setting the chimney on fire when guests were 


with us. The back parlor stove was an object of great interest, as it was a 
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base burner and any fire poking was done thru the mouth of a face which was 
part of the stove's decoration. I remember, distinctly, the tongue which 
covered the mouth when the poker was not in use. How much more interesting, 
if not as convenient as radient heat! 

My Grandmother's portrait was the focal point in the front parlor and 


' in the cape 


one of my most vivid memories is of my handsome "Grandpa Tom, ' 
which he wore instead of an overcoat, taking me by the hand as he was leaving 
and turning to kiss his hand to the portrait. He then asked me to do the 
same, and I shall never forget my embarrasment and feeling quite sure that 
such an action would be "worshiping graven images!" Such a literal small 
girl and full of her Northeast ancestors inhibitions. [ must have been a 
great disappointment to my romantically inclined Grandfather. The front parlor 
also contained the square Knabe piano under which I enjoyed sitting while my 
Mother took her singing lessons. Also in the room, my Mother taught me a 
little dance - 1, 2, 3, kick, etc. A far cry from the "shag" or whatever 
this year's latest is. The pictures in the house may not have been of the 
greatest artistic merit, but how else would I have learned of Marie Antoinette's 
trial, the Return of the Mayflower, Mexican War News, or anything of the 
Huegonots troubles, had it not been for our steel engravings? 

In my childhood, the kitchen did not play as important a part of life 
as it does now, and I think I spent little time there except when there was 
a cake pan to be licked! Since my Mother preferred sewing to cooking, I 
think that department was left largely to Ellen and Sophie. A big water 
bucket with always-shining brass bands, which were kept shining with elbow 
grease and Bristol brick, is my most vivid memory of that room. In the years 
following Ellen and Sophie, there were other country girls, one at a time, 


and between their regimes, it seems incredible, but we often took all three 
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' is a place I remember especially, 


meals out of the house. The present "Savoy' 
because my favorite dinner was pea soup and ice cream! As I grew a little 
older and the Rodgers spent their winters at the Hotel Madison, it was a 
great occasion to be invited to have a meal with Hortense in the HUGE dining 
room. It was especially thrilling when a troup of actors from the theatre were 
staying there. Flint, the hypnotist, was a great attraction, but I always had 
a secret fear that he might single me out for his attention and hypnotize me 
right there in the dining room! This was the period of paper dolls and I doubt 
if they are now played as we played them. We knew the paper doll families of 
our friends and they were very real to us. They werenot "boughten" ones, but 
were cut from any available printed matter. All the figures of comparable age 
became the same person, regardless of differing faces and size of picture. Each 
member of the family had a special place in a big magazine and all his or her 
clothes were kept together. These families became so real that it was easy 
to take up their lives just where you stopped when last you played. One of 
my friends put her favorite in her shoe when she attended a wedding so that the 
"young woman" would not miss such a treat! 

Although nursery schools were unheard of in the Alton of my childhood, 
I cannot remember when I did not go to kindergarten and Sunday School. The 
kindergarten was in Miss Clement's home in Middletown and I was put on the 
streetcar, downtown, and apparently well looked after by the obliging conductor. 
The only remembrances I have of that period of my education are weaving paper 
mats, singing "Dasies are dancing" for the edification of some mothers, and a 
great admiration for Miss Clement's small brother who could put a pin in the 
sole of his shoe and prick the leg of his unsuspecting neighbor under the 


table! This may be a good time to mention the important place which streetcars 


played in our lives. Most of the motormen and conductors were real friends, 
and it would have been difficult to make a trip without having several friends 
with whom to visit. A special treat on summer evenings was to take the big, 
open car downtown and ride all the way to the end of the line in Upper Alton - 
passing thru the cool woodsy way which is now Memorial Drive. All this for 

a nickle! 

Sunday School was always asmuch apart of Sunday as fish balls and 
cucumbers for that day's breakfast, and I must have started in my Mother's 
class, for she taught the "Infant Class" in the front pew of the church for 
many years. Evidently the ten commandments were an important part of the 
lessons, for one small boy reported to his Mother that "Mrs. Wead said they 
must not have any other Gods but her." The only "aids" were very small cards 
with a short Bible verse on them. After collecting four, and presumably learning 
the verses, they were exchanged for a larger card which could be kept. I am 
sure that the methods used in my Sunday School days would be scorned by present 
day educators, but there were many dedicated teachers whose examples may have 
had more influence for good than many of the modern well-worked-out courses. 
After Sunday School, I stayed to church (where both my parents were) and until 
I was old enough to understand a sermon, was sent home after morning prayer. 

In this way, I heard much of the Bible (including the "begats") long before I 
understood what it meant. I am inclined to think that this is a better way than 
trying to simplify things which really cannot be made simple. If one has the 
words, I believe the meaning will come as the child develops. Since St. Paul's 
was always my church, I have many amusing memories of it, along with the more 


serious ones. 
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For instance, for many years I thought the name of the chapel on 
State Street was "Gob-o-link," since I understood Mr. Chittenden to announce 
each Sunday that "Gob-o-link Chapel" would be at three o'clock. Since I had 
heard of a Bob-o-link, the name did not seem strange, and it was long before 
I realized that he was saying "God willing, chapel ."" My friends and 
I went through most of the organizations in the church, beginning with 
the Little Helpers (known to the older children as the "Little Yelpers"). 
That meant to me a small red box where you put an occasional penny to help 
children who had less than you. Then came the Junior Auxiliary which met 
at Mrs. Hayner's and where I did my first knitting - a bright red scarf - 
which was sent to Bishop Rowe in Alaska. That scarf became very real to 
me when, many years later, I visited Bishop Rowe's house and church in 
Sitka and saw his snowshoes and other equipment for making his visits. As 
we grew older, we became members of the Girls Friendly Society, known to 
our "boy friends" as the "Friendly Girls." We also took our turn as choir 
members and learned the chants which I have never forgotten. I fear my 
voice added little to the ensemble, but at least I helped fill a choir seat. 
There was a never-to-be-forgotten Easter when the brick fell off the bellows 
of the old organ at the end of a too-long service, and the resulting moan 
from the organ was a real experession of the feelings of the choir. I've 
never heard a more human sound from an instrument! 

I suppose, as long as I live, I shall never have Trinity Sunday come 
around without seeing myself in a clean white tucked dress and a leghorn 
hat, in the front pew, singing "Holy, Holy, Holy." There were such things 


' clothes, and I was not allowed to wear my new 


in those days as "Sunday' 
summer hat on Easter. It could be worn before or after, but Easter service 


was not the time to be distracted by new clothes or hats! I think myself 
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most fortunate to have been born into a family where church going and party 
going were both considered perfectly natural parts of life. I have a 

picture of an evening service (which certainly "dates" me) at which Ethelwyn 
and Beth Chittenden sang in the choir wearing party dresses, covered with 
coats, because immediately after service they were going to a dance - probably 
at Western - and when Alice Ryrie and I were singing in the choir, we were 
expected by our parents to be in our places on time Sunday morning, no matter 
how late the party might have been the night before. Which makes me add 

that "late" in those days was far from what might be considered late today. 
When we were younger, Sunday afternoon walks were in order, and there was 

one period when my brother and I had to go on those expeditions wearing 
Scotch "bonnets" which our Grandfather had brought us from a trip abroad. We 
did not enjoy such distinction, and I think were not often called upon to 
bear it! About twice a year, my Father hired a horse and buggy and we drove 
a short way in the country. My Mother was terrified of horses and the rides 
ceased with the advent of the automobile. I felt the afternoon wasted if 

I could not bring home some Osage oranges which were then left to rot around 
the house. For many years, my parents and I went by streetcar to Euclid 
Place to have supper and spend Sunday evening with the Bowmans. Although both 
John and Monroe were younger then I, I always spent the time with them in 

the play room and enjoyed their fascinating mechanical toys. We managed to 
amuse ourselves without radio or television, and books were plentiful. 

I was four years old when I was first taken to Vermont and became 
acquainted with my Father's family. After that, we went almost every other 
year, and great were the preparations for the trek via Montreal, with two 
days and two nights on the train. The big trunk with two trays was brought 


down from the attic and my Mother rolled all rollable clothes and packed 
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them firmly in the bottom. Of course, there were special travelling 
clothes, dark colored and often made of alpaca so the soot would not stick 

to them. Night clothes were also dark, I suppose in order to be more modest 
when en route to the dressing room. We went via Montreal not only because 
it was very near Swanton, but also because we were able to get "glass 
blowers" tickets at a special rate. I was early shown something of Montreal 
and an important transaction there was the purchase of a small enamel maple 
leaf pin which I long treasured. Next door to the Weads, in Swanton, lived 
the Allens, not really relatives but connected in some way and great friends 
for several generations. Dr. Allen was a graduate of McGill University and 
had a large practice among the French Canadians. The house (known as 
"Enterkin") was large and welcoming, and Dr. Allen's office was in the ell 
where Cousin Nan was often called upon to help with patients. I've no 

idea where the nearest hospital was located. As soon as I was old enough, 
my Father rented a bicycle and I learned to ride around the Allen's driveway 
and was able to go on rides with the Allen boys around the lovely country 
side. When not riding, we kept busy making jack-o-lanterns out of big 
yellow cucumbers and melting old kitchen spoons in a home made furnace in 
the yard and making fascinating anchors for the toy sailboats. The molds 
were cut from raw potatoes! Since Dr. Allen owned the local drug store, I 
was much impressed with his wealth when I was invited to go downtown with 
the boys and have a free ice cream soda. 

From Swanton, we went down to Brandon where my cousins lived and where 
their Father was the rector of the Episcopal church. Since we did not spend 
much time in the town, I have only one vivid memory connected with Brandon 
and that was when I learned that my Uncle was a member of the volunteer fire 


department and I sat in church, waiting for the fire bell to ring to learn 
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whether my Uncle would be a fireman or a minister! Knowing him, I feel 

sure he would have managed a dignified "Amen" and donned his fire helmet! 
Most of my early times with the cousins were spent at Silver Lake and Lake 
Dunmore, two small lakes up in the Green Mountains. For us children, they 
were perfect and have remained one of the high points of my childhood - tho as 
I grew older, I learned that my Father said he would jump in the lake if 

he had to stay there long! However, he was there long enough one year to 
break a toe trying to teach me to swim. The hotel was a long, rambling 
wooden building and must have once been some sort of a camp meeting place. 

At any rate, it was run my a man who had prayer meetings every day which 

we children often attended and joined lustily in the old gospel hymns. There 
was another family of children our ages whose Father was a minister - 
Presbyterian, I think - and were a real gang of typically lively minister's 
children. It is difficult to remember what we did for amusement, but the 
boys fished, and it was there I learned about "egg-shell landings," how to 
feather an oar and also the potentcy of skunks! They were wonderful days 
with an occasional buggy ride to Brandon to get the great basket of laundry 
which was needed to keep us in starched clothes and ruffled petticoats. 

Even the boys' clothes needed starch and ironing. The good, old days? 

Two quite different places where I visited as a child stand out in my 
memory. One was to my Mother's cousin in St. Louis where there was a 
daughter my age but much more sophisticated, and we never got well acquainted 
on the occasional weekend visits. In this household, besides a cook and 
housemaid, there was a nurse for the children and an old Negro coachman 
who drove the "closed carriage" in which we were taken to Sunday School. I 
enjoyed seeing how city people lived but was never at all envious. The other 


visit happened just once but made an indelible impression because Hortense 


se AD 


Rodgers and I were put on the train in Upper Alton and rode all the way to 
Brighton where we spent the night with Hortense's cousin. I have no memory 
of what we did, but the train trip, on our own, stands out vividly. Of 
course my long visits in the Rodgers' beautiful country home were very 
special occasions from the time that Mrs. Rodgers called for me in her 
phaeton until my return to Second Street. There were times when the croaking 
of the frogs after dark made me homesick, but during the day there was no 
time for such thoughts. The big trees were easy to climb and had interesting 
arrangements of branches for "pretend" and then there were dolls to be made 
from Mrs. Rodgers' poppies and hats of rhubarb leaves, to say nothing of an 
occasional early rising to hear the farm boy play a tune in the milking 
bucket and a climb up the high water tower. A riding horse was available 
and I remember at least once when we stalked rabbits with a 22 rifle. In 
case of bad weather, the house held a pool table and a fascinating pianola 
which we pumped by the hour. If we really ran out of activities, we were 
put to dusting the Chinese chair! Hortense made a return visit in the winter 
when her parents were in Texas, but it had no such interesting activities 
and consisted mostly of going to school and getting lessons in the evening. 
About swimming pools and country clubs - yes, they existed but would 
be scorned by present-day young people. An energetic Alton woman (Trenchery) 
had a natatorium built in the river at the foot of Piasa Street where I was 
taken and introduced to the art of swimming while clad in my "night drawers"! 
The only other pool I remember was in the back yard of the Sparks' home on 
Prospect Street and must have been all of six feet long. Few people will 
remember the first country club which had nine holes of golf and was a board 
shack located in the general area of McKinley Blvd. In those days golf was 


not well known around Alton and my Father and several other ex-Vermonters 


es 


found they were left handed at it. They figured that it was because, in 
Vermont, they had chopped wood using the axe over the left shoulder. Maybe 
so! The next club house was a larger frame building on the road to Godfrey. 
Tennis was added to golf and there was a big porch where Saturday night 
suppers were eaten. Groups of friends got together and brought their 
specialties in the way of food. It was wonderful! The tables were boards 
on saw horses and a Negro man spread them with white paper and washed the 
dishes afterward. The interurban to Jerseyville went very near the club 

so transportation was no problem if our good neighbors did not take us in 
their big Pierce Arrow touring car. This club existed until the Rock Springs 
Club was organized and gave us all much pleasure. 

Before my last year in High School, I made my first trip to Star Lake, 
northern Wisconsin, where the Forbes and some friends had started going a few 
years before. J. S. and I went to Chicago, then took the Fisherman's 
Special, an overnight ride when men could be seen looking over their tackle 
boxes in preparation for the fishing. The train stopped many times enroute 
and by the time it reached Star Lake, only those going to "Waldheim" were 
left. Usually some of the Forbes came down to Sayner and so joined us on 
the last few miles where the train ended its run just below the lodge, then 
backed out to turn around on the Y. During its stay at the lake, it was 
amusing to see white coated porters in such rural surroundings. Waldheim 
had one bath tub which was not much used, as it was considered much more 
"de rigeur" to take a bar of soap to the lake and do your bathing there. 

Too many changes of clothes were discouraged among the young, by a ducking 
under the pump. A favorite evening's amusement was riding a hand-car to 
Sayner where there was a movie. Two hand-cars were occasionally used, and 


at least once a collision was narrowly avoided because R. B., who was a 
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strong pumper, but entirely deaf, did not hear the warning shouts. Roads 
and livingconditions are much changed since those days, but woods and water 
are as beautiful as ever. 

Since my brother was so much older than I, my only experience of 
being part of a sizeable family was when I visited my cousins in Vermont. 
As I grew older and on vacations from Wheaton, I had wonderful times with 
them and have wondered since, how my Aunt Mary survived. The three older 
cousins were home from either boarding school or college and the Allens 
sometimes came down from Swanton, via Lake Champlain, aboard their small 
boat, the "Mary Ann Squizzle." We returned these visits - en masse —- and 
were all put up at "Enterkin." My Uncle was the Episcopal rector in Shelburne, 
Vermont, at that time, where there was a small but beautifully complete 
church and parish house, due, I suppose, to the generosity of the Webbs 
(Mrs. Webb was a Vanderbilt). Their estate "Shelburne Farms" was located 
on the lake and was very like the English estates you read about, complete 
with big horse barns, a huge interior training ring, beautifully equipped 
tack rooms, all sorts of carriages, including a Tally-ho, also "piggery," 
cow barns, etc. and a golf course. The upper servants were all English, 
the butler's son being sent back to England for his education. There was 
also a large private yacht (steam) and a private railroad car on which 
Dr. Webb was said to stay when he had insomnia! When guests came from 
New York, I enjoyed watching them being driven from the Shelburne station 
to the Farms by Tally-ho. Once when I was there, my Aunt, Uncle, and 
Elizabeth, who was home from Vassar, were invited to dinner, and my Aunt 
must have wangled an invitation for me, since I went, too, much against my 


will. However, it was a great education for me and I thoroughly enjoyed it. 
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Everyone, except the English servants, was most friendly and although it 

was merely a family dinner, the meal was served with a waiter at every other 
place, a small fountain played in the room and what impressed me most, a 
silver framed menu at the host and hostesses place. After dinner, 

Mrs. Webb's elderly Aunt played solitaire after the butler had set up a 

card table with attached lights (candles, I think). My Uncle was a quite 
remarkable man, at ease with both the Webbs and their friends and also 

the people in the village and country around. He played golf, loved good 
horses and belonged to the same college fraternity as the young Webbs. 

My Aunt also took kindly - and it would seem, naturally - to the luxurious 
life, and she and Mrs. Webb were real friends. With the other members of 
the parish my Uncle seemed equally at home and I once attended one of the 
cottage meetings which he held in the home of parishoners who lived at a 
distance. He was also a great gardener and could discuss soil and vegetables 
with the farmers. On the grounds of the rectory, there was an ice house 
from which all the ice for the family was taken. The boys would draw straws 
for the chore of dragging it out and getting off the sawdust. No easy job! 
My cousins were great card players, mostly a form of solitaire played by 
three or four around the dining table - each one playing on any pile. 

I was always badly beaten, since they were all much quicker than I. Even 
the little children would have a deck of cards on the floor, immediately 
after breakfast, and I can hear their Father saying, "Put the cards away, 
now, children. It is time for prayers." When I visited, I was sometimes 
allowed to sing in the vested choir which was trained (what there was of 

it) by the professional organist and choir master who lived next door to 

the rectory. The boys sang in the choir until their voices broke, then they 


were put to pumping the organ or ringing the bell in the belfry across the 
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driveway. One Sunday, my Uncle heard an odd noise just before service and 
on investigation found that the current bell-ringer was pulling the rope, 
then doing a short clog dance, the pulling again, thus making an even beat! 
My Uncle was often given free advice as to the choice of hymns, and frank 
remarks on the sermon topic. He once said that had he ever thought he 

was a great preacher, he would have been quickly disabused of the idea by 
his family. His Bishop (Hall) once said that Mr. Wead had a "fine family, 
not entirely crushed by discipline." Certainly it was a happy and devoted 
family and would be considered far from undisciplined in these days. 
Vacations spent in Shelburne seemed wonderful to me, tho I can't recall 
any very exciting activities. The rectory had a grass tennis court, there 
was a piano for amusement and an occasional trip by train to Burlington. 
Also there is a vivid picture of going from mid-week service at church to 
the tent show where "Uncle Tom's Cabin" was playing. I hear we created 

a disturbance by trying to enter under the tent flap instead of the more 
orthodox way. These vacation times must have been trying to my Aunt, and 
I have a vivid picture of her, late at night, ironing the large damask napkins 
she always insisted on using. The train from Boston arrived after dark, 
and it was exciting to be met by someone with a lantern and have one of 
the boys take your trunk down to the house on a wheelbarrow! 

After high school, I went with Harriet Forbes to Wheaton Seminary 
in Norton, Massachusetts. At that time it was already an old, well-thought- 
of seminary for girls. The majority of the students came from New England 
and the eastern states, but while there, I made friends and visited in 
northern Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut and the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. We also had a few good friends from New York City and had a look 


at apartment living. The Wheaton of those days would be considered impossibly 
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strict now, but the fact that weekends were spent on campus and Sunday 
included Bible class, two church services, a quiet time in the afternoon 
and NO VISITORS was only a cause for amusement and no great deprivation. 
I was fortunate in having cousins of both my parents living in Boston who 
were very thoughtful about asking me to their homes. Through their kind- 
ness I attended the Boston opera, an occasional theatre, and Harriet and 


I had a real proper Boston Thanksgiving family party and made a call on 


' wearing a long 


a Back Bay cousin who spent her weekly afternoon "at home,' 
dress and surrounded by elegant tea equipment and waited upon by an equally 
proper maid. The day I was there, there were only two other callers, but 
I am sure that made no difference in the ceremony. 

The older I get, the more I realize how much music has meant to me. 
Though never a performer, I played enough piano to appreciate it and even 
had several years of voice training - with no results! During high school 
and after Wheaton, the Dominant Ninth Chorus played a large part in my life 
and in that of many friends. We learned a number of the standard oratorios 
besides gathering odd bits of related information from Mrs. Rohland's 
rambling remarks at rehearsals. The yearly concerts, especially one with 
men from the Chicago Symphony, were red letter occasions. About this time 
I heard much of the opera I've been able to attend. It was the time when 
the Chicago Company made yearly appearances in St. Louis, at the old Odean. 
My Mother's cousin would have me down for the whole season - a week. It 
was the era of some really great stars and also the time of proper opera 
cloths and opera glasses! A great experience. Records and TV are wonderful 
as one grows older, but I am eternally grateful for the experience of live 
performances and the thrill that surrounded them in that period. 


After Wheaton several of my friends and I had modest sort of debuts. 
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Mine was in the afternoon at which time we wore floor length dresses and 

the lights were covered with rose colored paper which must have been a great 
help! Some of the boys were invited in for the evening, and we rolled 

up the rugs and did some dancing. How dull that must sound to today's 

young people. But it was fun! 


"crowd" were getting through 


About this time, the young men in our 
college and some were marrying, and there existed the G.A.C. (Graduate 
Athletic Club) which met at Western Military Academy where the men played 
strenuous games in the gym, and the girls did a mild sort of bowling and 
some swimming. There were even occasions for skating on the Academy pond. 
Some of us went together to the Veiled Prophet's Ball and, on one occasion, 
I went with Franklin Olin on the inter-urban, both dressed in evening clothes, 
Franklin wearing a high silk hat! When we got off the car, downtown, I 
must admit that, even at the time, we were a bit conspicuous, partly because 
of Franklin's height and the high hat. However, we reached the coliseum 
some way and had a good evening of it. While on the subject of clothes, 
for men, I had a friend from the east who was quite "dressy" and made an 
occasional Sunday call on me, clad in a cut-away! That was a bit extreme - 
for Alton but so was his noisy Stutz car in which I sometimes accompanied 
him. 

It seems now as if the First World War very definitely ended an era, 
and life has never returned to the rather ordered tempo it had before. I 
was in Estes Park in the summer of 1914, and the only person who paid any 
attention to the European situation was a German who read every paper he 
could get hold of. After the United States was involved, my contemporaries 
went off to training camp or some sort of war-related activities, anda 


number of girls went to Washington or overseas in some capacity or other. 
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For a long time I preserved a telegram offering me a job in Washington 
in some sort of a clerical position - at $100 a month. Since I was only 
beginning to study shorthand and typing, it shows you how unprepared the 
government was. 

No one who did not experience it, can imagine what the flu epidemic 
was like. The make-shift facilities are beyond description. All I did was 
to run a few errands, but Harriet Forbes and the other two or three brave 
souls who did what they could for the sick and dying in a three-storey 
building with water on only the first floor, should have had the highest 
award the country could give and a crown in Heaven! Perhaps they will get 


the crown, but they have had very little thanks expressed in this world. 


Tilton Wead Rodgers 
lived 


February 12, 1890 to June 15, 1973 


August 12,1931 
at 463 Bluff Street 
Alton, Illinois 


Dr. J. Mather Pfeiffenberger 
Hortense R. Pfeiffenberger 


Eben Rodgers (oldest brother of 
Hortense R. Pfeiffenberger) 


Tilton Wead Rodgers (2nd wife of 
Eben Rodgers) 


